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latter to take satisfaction on him; Honor had made 
her family aware of his attempt and its ridiculous 
disappointment; Maurice had come to see and 
triumph over his punishment and humiliation, and 
they would make a laughing-stock of him among 
their neighbours, on the very lands where he was to 
act as agent in his father’s stead. Such was Bourke’s 
view of the case, derived partly from his own ill-con- 
ditioned mind and partly from the reports and sug- 
gestions of the Regans. From his first return to 
consciousness they had taken the opportunity—which 
under the circumstances nobody else had—to tell him 
all that the neighbours, who came to his rescue, had 
said, and a great deal more, regarding his having got 
his ‘‘desarvin’, for thrash should niver play thricks 
on gintale people.” 

Jaimsay, and still more Jaimsay’s daughter, had 
exerted themselves to fan the flame of his wrath. The 
charge which she extemporised against Maurice, the 
moment her own fright was over, Nancy stuck to 
through thick and thin. In long after vears it was 
said that she reduced the statement to her beef that 
Maurice came ‘‘ expressly to murdher Misther Bourke 
for not enmediately puttin’ a ring on his sisther’s 
finger ;’? but for the present Nancy maintained, all 
gainsayers notwithstanding, that she had seen Mau- 
rice O’ Dillon as well as Redmond Fitzmaurice in the 
act of throwing Bourke over the hedge. By what 
arguments Jaimsay was won over to assert the same 
thing, nobody but the priest who heard his last con- 
fession ever knew; but assert it he did, and his 
testimony was confirmed by that of Terry O’Tool. 
The little hawker had been in a state of concealment 
about the neighbourhood from the hour he started off 
with the car, leaving Bourke to his chances with Teol 
Roe; but the news of Fitzmaurice’s ‘ mistake” 
brought him to the back door of the Moss, where he 
had some private conversation with Nancy Regan, 
who forthwith smuggled him into Bourke’s room, 
from which Terry emerged in a short time, publishing 
a declaration similar to her own. Nancy had seen 
the transaction from behind the apple-tree, her father 
had seen it over the garden-fence, and Terry beheld 
the same from under a whin-bush beside the quarry- 
hole, ‘‘where he tuk a rest in the cool o’ the 
evenin’,”’ 

The three were explicit, clear, and circumstantial ; 
their evidence agreed in every a. From the 
pew mentioned there was no doubt that any witness 

lessed with the ordinary range of vision could have 
seen the whole affair; and though Bourke would 
not exactly corroborate their statements, his caution 
being still awake, he did not refute them, observing 
that doubtless they could speak most correctly, he 
was not sure of how many had attacked him, his head 
was so confused by the fall; but no judge or jury 
could believe that one single man had thrown him 
over a hedge of that height. The attorney’s son was 
able to consult and direct, notwithstanding his broken 
bones. The cold-blooded and calculating man is 
frequently found to possess little nervous sensibility 
and much wiry strength of constitution. It was so 
with Gerald Bourke ; and, moreover, he had a purpose 
to work out against the O’Dillons—to disgrace the 
family and bring down their pride was now the high- 
way of revenge for both him and the Regans, and 
they spared no pains to make speed upon it. 

As early as possible in the morning the informa- 
tions were sworn, according to arrangement, before 
the magistrate most likely to grant the warrant; the 
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police were set in motion ; tools and creatures of the 
Bourke firm were collected from all quarters or sent 
for; the old attorney was written to in Dublin, that 
he might sweep down like a vulture on the prey, 
or take such steps as attorneys only can devise to 
secure the apprehension and condign punishment of 
the so-called guilty pair. 

The farmhouse at the Moss had never been so busy 
in the most pressing harvest-time. Messengers and 
spies were coming and going; magistrates and men 
of the law, summoned by declarations that Bourke 
was in a dying state, were taking his depositions; an 
attorney’s clerk and a country reporter out of em- 
ployment were writing at his command tothe Dublin 
and country papers an account of the murderous 
assault committed on the son of Lord French Park’s 
agent, which most of them published with serious 
comments on the lawless condition of things in Kil- 
maclone. 

The house at the Lees was busy, too, with friendly 
neighbours offering condolence and counsel; the 
latter not of the wisest kind, for the most popular 
expedient whereby to deal with the Regans was the 
leatzxeving process. Hands and sticks in considerable 
numbers were placed at Cormick’s disposal, and he 
was earnestly entreated to let them go at once and 
‘* knock the parjury out o’ the three false swearers,” 
till the master of the Lees read them a rather serious 
lecture on the folly and sin of such a proceeding, the 
trouble it might bring to themselves, and the little 
good it could do to him or his family. Then Cor- 
mick went to the county town to consult the only 
legal authority of whom he ever had the slightest 
acquaintance—for, like most peaceable men in his 
country, Cormick had at once a horror and an inno- 
eence of law—an old barrister, or counsellor, as the 
term goes in Ireland, who did a quiet, confidential 
business, and had formerly conducted some of the 
Ould Madam’s affairs. Before him Cormick laid 
the case of his son and his relation, and asked for 
advice; but the old counsellor’s opinion was more 
discouraging than anybody in Kilmaclone had 
dreamed of, excepting the worthies at the Moss. 

‘“‘T know your son is not guilty, Mr. O’Dillon,” he 
said, ‘‘ because I sincerely believe your statement; 
but I also know that he is very likely to be found 
guilty, if the matter should go to a jury. Consider 
that there are three witnesses declaring on their oaths 
that they saw him in the act; consider, also, that 
there are probabilities of his having come for the 
purpose of reckoning with Bourke, which would be 
accepted by any one unacquainted with your son’s 
character; and no rebutting evidence except his own, 
which in law would count for nothing. The case isa 
hard and a bad one. It is a thousand pities that 
something did not come to light to enable us to indict 
these people for conspiracy; but in the meantime I 
fear they will have it all their own way, and the best 
advice I can give you is to send your son out of the 
country if you possibly can—in fact, Mr. O’Dillon, he 
could not do better than slip away to America with 
young Fitzmaurice.” 

There was dismay in the household when Cormick 
came home and told them the counsellor’s opinion 
with closed doors in his own parlour. ‘I don’t know 
what to make of it,” said the honest man; ‘‘ Maurice 
is not guilty, and yet if they take him my poor boy 
is sure to be condemned, Mother dear, and children, 
I couldn’t stand that,” and he covered his face with 
his hands. 
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“Why should you stand it, father?” cried Connel, 
his eyes flashing with the wild fire of the race that 
had ‘“‘a hand in every shindy”—‘ why should you 
stand it? Those wretches in the Moss ought to be 
made speak the truth. It is a conspiracy, as the 
counsellor says, and nothing else. They hate us 
every one, and would murder us if they could, on 
account of Stacy and me, because we loved one 
another and got married without either expense or 
trouble to them. You got it all, father, and I am 
sorry for it; but just let me settle with them this 
time.” 

‘No, Connel, I’ll let you do nothing of the kind. 
Surely it is not my eldest son that would increase my 
troubles by falling on his neighbours and putting 
himself in danger of the law!” 

“There’s neither law nor justice to be got in 
Treland, except a man takes it in his own hand,” 
interrupted Connel, forgetting in his excited temper 
the respect with which he was accustomed to hear all 
that his father had to say. And Cormick would have 
answered with equal haste, such untoward happen- 
ings in his family had upset his peaceable nature, 
but old Mrs. O’Dillon, who chanced to sit between 
them, laid one of her hands on the arm of her son, 
aud the other on that of her grandson. 

“Cormick, avourneen,’’ she said, ‘‘ don’t be im- 
patient with the young, they have the hard schooling 
of years to come through. Connel, acushla,’” she 
continued, turning to the young man, whose look 
grew calin and subdued as she spoke, ‘your father 
knows better what ought to be done than you do. 
Time has taught him much that you have yet to 
learn ; and I know, as you are a sensible boy, that 
if you only reflect on the business, you will see how 
foolish as well as how sinful violent measures are in 
most cases, and certainly would be in ours.” 

“Well, grandmother, and father too, I am sure 
you know best, and T am sorry if I said anything 
wrong’’ (there was a gentle as well as a fierce vein in 
Connel’s nature); ‘‘ but it is hard to see these mean, 
treacherous creatures swearing away my brother’s 
liberty and the honour and credit of our family; 
hardest of all to me, because it was my doing that 
first brought their hatred upon us.”” Here a deep sob 
broke from the corner where Mrs. Connel sat, almost 
hidden by one of the ample damask curtains. ‘Don’t 
cry, Stacy,” and Connel ran to his young wife and 
threw his arms about her; ‘‘don’t cry, you had no 
fault in the business, it was all mine, first and last; 
but we are true to each other, no matter who hates 
us. I am only sorry that such trouble should have 
come to the family through me.” 

“Tt was not your fault this time, Connel,” said 
Honor, looking up from the needlework she had been 
trying to do at the window. The girl did not sob nor 
quiver, but two or three large tears dropped on the 
linen in her hand. ‘The fault was mine; if I had 
taken no notice of that message and that ring, all 
this would not have happened.” 

“Stop, children; stop, every one of you, and don’t 
break my heart. We'll get over it with prudence 
yet. Take the girls out for a walk, Connel,’” he 
added, moderating his tone ; ‘I want you to go over 
and tell Audy Ross what the counsellor says, he 
has more sense than any of the neighbours, and 
18 a good friend to us, I am sure; he might help us 
to fish up some witness for Maurice. Surely somebody 
else could have seen the affair as well as the three at 
the Moss. You'll find Rose and Sally gathering 





primroses along the whin-rath bourn. Andy’s boy 
told me they were there as I came home; but, my 
jewels,” said Cormick, ‘‘ don’t let them hear a word 
of Maurice’s danger ; it would upset the poor young 
things that were always so fond of him; there is no 
use in making them acquainted with trouble before 
the time.” 

There was a moment’s silence. ‘I think I’ll take 
a turn to the upper fields myself and see how those 
men of mine get on with the barley,” and he was 
following the three young people out of the room. 

“Stay, Cormick, stay one minute, avick, I want to 
speak to you,” said old Mrs. O’Dillon, in a low, quiet 
tone, but it made her son close the door at once, and 
sit down by her side. ‘‘ Cormick, my son, you have 
got an advice this day which it is your duty to 
follow, because it comes from an honest man, and 
one who knows well the matter he speaks of. I 
mean what the counsellor said to you about letting 
Maurice go to America,” and she took the man’s 
sturdy hand and clasped it between her own two, 
which time had made so thin and feeble. ‘ Cormick, 
that is my advice too; let the boy go away with 
Master Redmond. If the blood of Fitzinaurice is in 
him, as it seems to be in his face, he will never see 
harm coming to Honor’s brother without standing 
fast between it and him. Maurice is innocent of the 
charge they bring against him, we know that, but 
many an innocent life has been sworn away in our 
country. Woe is me for the shame that unrelenting 
hatred and base treachery have brought upon it! 
and Cormick, though the people we have to deal 
with cannot go so far, they will swear away the boy’s 
liberty for years, maybe. Think of the surrow and 
shame, and let him go; time will bring some evi- 
dence of the truth to clear his name, and he will 
escape their malice. Cormick, let him go.” 

‘* Mother, mother, maybe I ought, but it’s hard 
to think of. Couldn’t Maurice hide for awhile— 
they are all true friends of ours up in Slievebawn ; 
and some evidence might turn up, as you say; 
and—” Cormick would have proceeded in the same 
strain, but his mother, contrary to her usually 
patient way, interrupted him with, ‘And Maurice 
might be taken.” 

* Listen to me, Cormick; still-houses and stilling 
people are not fit places or company for a bvy of 
gentle blood and good education. I know Maurice 
would not readily learn low or evil ways, but youth 
is subject to example; and more than that, who 
could be sure that some one of them wouldn’t turn 
traitor at last. There was one among the twelve, 
and what community can be thought clear of the 
like. They might be tempted and bought, for the 
people we have to do with will hold to their design 
as the wolfhound of our forefathers held to the chase, 
and never give up till they run the game down. If 
they were sure that Master Redmond had got clear 
off to America, they would still pursue our boy, for 
they hate us more than him. And then there are 
Connel’s hasty temper and ready hand ; keeping them 
in check might raise discord and break up love 
among us. Oh, Cormick, my son, that would be 
worse than all. Let Maurice go; better to think 


of him safe across the ocean than in the clutches of 
the Bourkes.”’ 

“That it would be, mother,” sighed Cormick, 
and mother and son sat silent for some minutes as 
the twilight of the long day deepened round them; 
but the silence was sen Be by Molly Iyhu softly opens 
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ing the parlour door, and whispering in, ‘‘ Masther, 
if ye plaise, Teol’s here, an’ wants to spaik wid ye.” 

‘Come in, Teol,” said Cormick, and in stepped 
the trusty follower. From the day when he took 
the ‘‘ragin’ colic” with such opportune rapidity, out- 
siders were given to understand that Teol was con- 
fined to the ancestral cabin by grievous sickness. 
The learned physician of kine, Billy Blow, who con- 
tinued in attendance upon him, or at least was sup- 

osed to do so, went through his entire répertoire of 
Saenses in denominating Teol’s malady, but at 
length settled on the ‘flyin’ comflusthers,’”’ a term 
scarcely to be found in any medical dictionary, but 
somehow understood in Kilmaclone, and Billy further 
declared that nothing could cure that complaint but 
six months drinking of bog-bean boiled in the best 
whisky out of a private still. To the initiated, how- 
ever, it was known that Teol Roe had never been 
busier or more about in the course of his rather 
active life. 

To the transmission of kegs, with all its accom- 
paniments of nightly travels, signals, and conceal- 
ments, was now added what Teol called his concern 
for the people of the Lees, and never was concern 
more energetically manifested. 

He carried true intelligence up and down Slieve- 
bawn, he spread false to mislead the enemy ; he sent 
emissaries to inform the police, the Regans, and all 
such interested parties, with great secrecy and cir- 
cumspection, where the two young men they wanted 
were to be found, and the hiding-places indicated 
were not only distant from the real one, but particu- 
larly difficult of access. His peculiar connections, 
and knowledge of byways belonging both to the 
country and the people, enabled Teol to manage 
such matters better than any other man could have 
done ; and by way of keeping the place of refuge safe 
from suspicion, which might ultimately compromise 
Rory Lanagan’s hitherto prosperous establishment 
as well as the refugees, it was agreed between him 
and the O’Dillons that they should carefully avoid 
the mountain side, and that he should keep equally 
clear of the Lees and its vicinity. 

Molly Dhu was duly constituted the medium of 
communication. She paid daily visits to the cabin in 
the bog, ‘‘to see how that poor boy was gettin’ on 
wid his sickness, for in course she had a proper 
regard for him.” And in the said visits Molly 
brought and received all messages, for the most re- 
markable effect of the O’Dillon troubles was that 
they reconciled her and Teol’s sisters for the time. 

Here was Teol himself, however, contrary to all 
arrangements, and his look would have told anybody 
that he came on special business. 

‘Good evening, Teol ; is all right with the boys?” 
said Cormick. 

“All right as yet, your honour! I have come at 
their requist, though it was a venther, to deliver these 
to your own self””—and Teol deliberately took two 
letters out of his breast-pocket and placed them in 
Cormick’s hand as carefully as if they had been 
diamonds—‘“‘an’ also to tell ye what I know for 
sartin. They’re sairchin’ for the boys, I main the 
young gintlemen, as if their lives depinded on the 
gettin’ o’ thim, ye know. They have been in ivery 


house in Kilmaclone, an’ there’s not a place in town 
or counthry, far or near, where Masther Redmond 
or.one 0’ your family had the laist acquaintance, that 
they haven’t been spyin’ an’ smellin’ in ivery corner. 
Old Bourke has come down to conduct the business 
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himself; they say he has thurned French Park upside 
down wid sairchin, by raison o’ Masther Redmond’s 
mother’s people a livin’ in it; he has sint peelers an’ 
spies all over the barony. They had a fight at 
Coraghnock, I’m tould, on Tuesday, an’ summones 
an’ davies is a takin’ like stock-fish. The gaugers 
have got hould o’ four misfortinate people that sould 
a dhrop widout licence on the shores of Lough Ree, 
through their huntin’ three stills, an’ the stillers, 
too, have been tuk on the Curlew mountains. Rory 
Lanagan is getting tarrerably afeard; so is all the 
still-house people on Slievebawn. An’ to say the 
thruth, Misther O’Dillon, I’m getting afeard meself. 
They say ould Bourke has the wit o’ siven witches 
for makin’ out consailed things. He got the ‘ Wild 
Goose’ sairched in Westport Harbour, bekase he 
found out that Masther Redmond had taken his 
passage in her. The Dublin thradespeople was all 
waitin’ to see him got, bad luck to thim! There was 
two dertectives in plain clothes set to watch the 
vesshal day an’ night; but the captain, bein’ ready 
for say, wint out wid the tide this mornin’, an’ is to 
come round to Killalla Bay by raison of the great 
respict he has for Masther Redmond. They sthruck 
up a frindship last summer I’m tould. Masther 
Redmond must start the morrow night, an’ I know 
a safe way for him an’ anybody that might be wid 
him, your honour, to cross the counthry, an’ a dacent 
fisherman at Killalla to take thim out to the ‘ Wild 
Goose’ in his boat. They axed me to tell ye all 
that, an’ thin maybe you would read the letthers, 
an’ give me an answer to take back. I must go at 
the first cock-crow, an’ I’ll stay at the Lees till thin, 
wid your honour’s laive.” 

‘‘'You are welcome to stay, Teol. Molly will find 
you everything comfortable, and I’ll never forget the 
trouble you have taken for me and mine,” said 
Cormick. 

‘‘Tt’?s my sorrow this blissed evenin’ that I can do 
no more,” and Teol stepped nearer to the ould 
misthress. ‘‘ Mrs. O’Dillon, my respictful sarvice to 
ye; it wasn’t bad manners made me overlook your 
prisence, but I wanted to get my story out. Masther 
Maurice sinds ye his humble duty, an’ begs of ye to 
spaik to the masther for a favourable answer till 
his letther.”’ 

“‘T’ll do so, Teol,’’ said the ould misthress, and 
she added an ample acknowledgment of his good 
services—a more substantial one under the circum- 
stances would have shocked the delicacy of Rory 
Lanagan’s agent; for, strange as it may seem, he 
possessed the like as well as his superiors, and dif- 
ferent as their education was, they understood each 
other. 

When Teol had left the room, with repeated de- 
clarations that she was ‘“spaikin’ more out of her 
own goodness nor his desarvin’,” Cormick sat still, 
with the unopened letters in his hand, as if their 
contents were but too well known to him. He 
roused himself with an effort, and read them, as 
usual, aloud to his mother. One was from Maurice, 
earnestly entreating his permission to accompany 
Redmond in the ‘‘ Wild Goose.” The young man 
set forth every motive that his grandmother had 
urged not an hour before, and closed with the words 
he had used months ago, “I will not go without 
your leave, father; but I pray you for all our sakes 
not to refuse it.” The other was from Redmond; it 
contained the same request, backed by his belief 
that Maurice would do well in America, and by his 
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promise to stand by the boy in all circumstances, and 
act a brother’s part in the strange land; to which 
Fitzmaurice added that if his suit for his uncle’s 
claim prospered, they might all see better days in the 
New World yet. 

Cormick let the paper fall when he came to those 
words. Though otherwise a sensible man, he had 
a horror of emigration; his mind was fastened to his 
native soil, as if the roots of his life were in it; and 
though no country in modern times has sent forth so 
many voluntary emigrants, the same feeling is pre- 
valent among the people of Ireland, whether de- 
scended from Celt or Saxon. 

“ Cormick, avourneen, I’ll tell you what you'll do; 
go to your knees, and ask the Lord to direct you; I 
will do the same for you, and then I know the right 
way will be made clear before you,” said his mother, 
with a sincerity and earnestness proper to her 

ears. 

. Cormick rose and kissed her, and went to his own 
room without saying a word; they heard him walk- 
ing up and down, and moving restlessly about the 
apartment for more than two hours; but when the 
family were sitting down to supper, he came out 
looking like a man overworn by some long journey 
or exertion. 

‘‘Mother,” he said, in a quiet tone, as he took his 
usual place by her side at the table, ‘‘ you were 
right ; the way is clear before me now, I have made 
up my mind to let Maurice go.” 

‘God grant it may be for the best, as I believe it 
is,’ said Mrs. O’Dillon, with a sigh of relief, in 
which all the rest of the family seemed to join; for 
hard as it was to part with the gentle, thoughtful 
Maurice, they knew that accompanying Master Red- 
mond to America was his only chance of safety. 

There was little sleep for the seniors of the Lees 
household that night. They sat talking over the de- 
parture, and making arrangements for it, till the 
first cock-crow, when Teol set out on his journey up 
the mountain, much to his own satisfaction, with 
Cormick’s favourable answer. The greater part of 
next day was spent in preparations in the travellers’ 
behalf. They had to be few as well as quickly made, 
on account of the mode of the needful journey to 
Killalla Bay; and partly to foil the vigilance of the 
Moss people, who were known to be on the alert, 
partly to spare the juniors of the family the sorrow 
of such a grievous parting, it was arranged that 
Cormick and Connel should go up Slievebawn to 
meet and take farewell of the travellers about an 
hour before midnight, at which time they intended 
to set out. 

The wild mountain side under cloud of night was 
no place for any others of the family to venture on, 
but a lock from every head, beginning with the snow- 
white hair of the grandmother, and ending with the 
soft fair curls of the young sisters Rose and Sally, was 
carefully put up for Maurice, together with a small 
keepsake from every one of the home circle in which 
he would be so sorely missed. The ould misthress 
sent him an ancient gold cross, which her grand- 
father, a marshal in the Austrian army and a count 
of the German empire, had received from the Empress 
Queen Maria Theresa, and her own Douay Testament 
with a pious loving letter between its leaves, bidding 
him farewell for this world, and exhorting him to 
live so that they might have a blessed meeting in the 
world to come. All the girls sent farewell letters to 
their brother, and Stacy, mindful of all his brotherly 





kindness to her, wrote the longest one, and half 
blotted it out with tears. 

Cormick put them all carefully into his great-coat 
pocket, but Honor brought hers last, when they were 
by themselves in the parlour. ‘‘ And father,’’ she 
said, putting another into his hand, ‘*‘ you will give 
this to Master Redmond. I give it into your hands 
in token that I will never do anything again without 
your knowledge, since my going to the Fairy Cove 
has brought such trouble to you and to the family. 
You won’t think it wrong after what passed between 
him and you, and he has sent me ever so many letters 
by Teol and Molly. There is nothing in it but a hair 
ring he asked from me once at the meadow gate, 
and a promise to be true to him and wear for his sake 
the ring he bought for me in Dublin; there it is, 
father,’’ and she held up a circlet of chased gold set 
with a beautiful sapphire, and neatly fitting her 
engaged finger. 

‘Wear it, my girl, it is a true love token, sent by 
a true man. Blue, for constancy,’ said Cormick, 
gazing on the ring; “I gave the very pattern of it 
to your mother the week before our wedding. She 
liked to wear it better than all the rings she had; 
but her fingers grew thin before her last sickness, 
and one day, when we were in a boat on the 
Shannon, it dropped off into the river, which our old 
and wise people thought was a sign to me that I 
should soon lose her, and so it proved. But never 
mind the old man’s sad and long-ago memories, 
Honor; I'll give your letter to Fitzmaurice, and 
don’t vex yourself about the Fairy Cove business ; 
the like will happen, and our hard fortune took the 
opportunity. Isuppose I have got all the letters 
now ?” 

He had got them all but one unmentioned epistle 
from Hannah Ross, which went up the hill in the 
pocket of Teol Roe, who had, even in the time of 
peril, contrived to assist in a correspondence between 
Slievebawn and the whin-rath. 

The furtherance of a love affair under any circum- 
stances was, next to the disposal of the ‘ dhrop,” 
Teol’s chief delight, and he had a remarkably high 
opinion of the Ross family. ‘It’s thrue they’re 
Protestants,” he would say, when commenting on the 
case with his own fair one, “ an’ the sowls can’t help 
that, but there’s not a threacherous dhrop in one of 
thim.” 

It was a weary climb that Cormick and Connel 
had that night. Slievebawn had put on his mantle 
of mist—a heavy one it is at times, even in summer ; 
but they reached the appointed meeting-place, tho 
same moss-grown rock among the’ tall heather where 
Cormick and Fitzmaurice met under the waning 
moon. There was a new one now wading through 
the heavy mist, and by its fitful light the four met 
and said farewell, for the parting had to be brief. 
Cormick gave his son all that he had brought, letters 
and keepsakes, and more than his own purse could 
well spare, to provide for the distant voyage and 
life and travel in the strange land. Then he gave 
Fitzmaurice Honor’s letter. ‘‘ You'll be true to my 
girl, and a brother to my boy, I know that of you, 
Redmond, if I never see you more; but the Lord will ; 
may He bless and keep you, both on the wide sea and 
on the strange shore!” His tone was firm, and by 
the uncertain moonlight they could not see the sore 
sorrow in his face, for partings are always heaviest 
to the old. 

“Tf I can help it I will never part company with 
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your son till we meet again, as I know we shall 
under happier fortunes,” said Fitzmaurice. 

“T know it too, father; something tells me we 
will not be long separated,” said Cormick’s son, 
thoughtful to cheer the hearts of those he left 
behind. 

“God grant it!” said his father and brother in a 
breath ; but Teol Roe, with two of his trusty friends, 
who were to be their escort, were heard approaching ; 
and so, with fervent blessings and long embraces, and 
promises to write and remember, the outward-bound 
went their way across the mountain, and the left-at- 
home went theirs down its steep and rugged side. 
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A PEEP AT THE LIPARI ISLANDS. 


As the recent eruption of Vesuvius has attracted re- 
newed attention to the great volcanic region of South 
Italy, a brief notice of a visit to the Lipari Islands 
may be of interest to some readers. Our yacht hav- 
ing lain at anchor for the greater part of a week in 
Palermo Harbour, we got under weigh early one 
February morning for the Lipari Islands, distant 
about sixty miles. They lie between Calabria and 
the northern coast of Sicily. They are seven in 
number, exclusive of several uninhabited rocks. 
Shortly after leaving Palermo Bay, we sighted 
Stromboli, which is three thousand feet high. From 
afar we could distinguish its cap of white smoke 
puffed out by the never ceasing activity of its deep 
tires. The island rises abruptly from the sea, and 
on a clear day.can be seen at a distance of seventy 
miles. The evening of the same day found us skirt- 
ing the precipitous rocks of the Island of Vulcano. 
In half-an-hour more we were standing into Lipari 
Bay, and were soon at anchor at the very foot, as it 
seemed, of the lofty hills which rose on each side 
of us. 

It was a bright moonlight evening; despite this, 
the hills appeared sombre and black. A small lateen 
rigged vessel, which was moored close to us, was all 
we could distinguish in the way of shipping. The 
bay, which is on the east side of the island, is shel- 
tered from all winds except the north-east and east, 
but they cause the swell to roll in, and so render 
the anchorage during their prevalence unsafe for 
sailing vessels. By day we were greatly struck with 
the aspect of the place. The hills, which at night 
seemed so gloomy and dark in their aspect, were 
now enlivened by the pleasant verdure of cultivation, 
the prickly pear and vine growing luxuriously to 
their very tops. The situation of the town, with its 
castle overhanging the water, is most picturesque. 
Turning our eyes to seaward, we could distinguish 
Cape Milazzo on the Sicilian coast, and farther off the 
high land of Calabria, and the noble entrance to the 
Straits of Messina. 

The town of Lipari possesses a population of 12,000 
souls, including a large number of Government con- 
victs, who are allowed to walk where they please in 
the daytime, but at night are obliged to return to the 
castle, where they are confined. A garrison of Italian 
troops is employed in maintaining order among 
them, and in seeing that the regulations are con- 
formed to. The prisoners are allowed a small sum 
for their daily subsistence, and are, we were informed, 
exiled to Lipari for the crime of rendering assistance 
to brigands. The beauty of the town ends with its 
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picturesque situation. The streets are narrow; refuse 
and filth of all kinds lie in them unnoticed; the 
most offensive smells met us at every turn. The 
aborigines, owing, we supposed, to the paucity of 
strangers, regarded us as curiosities, and would not 
leave us in our peregrinations through the town. 
From the castle we obtained a fine view of the bay 
and the surrounding islands, but beyond this there is 
little or nothing to arrest the curiosity of a stranger. 

A greater attraction to us was to visit the active 
crater in the island of Vulcano. A pleasant sail of 
five miles, or thereabouts, brought us to a creek at the 
very foot of the crater, which rose on our left, and 
from which poured a dense volume of white smoke. 
At a short distance from the summit was a ridge of 
bright yellow sulphur; here.again was smoke min- 
gled with steam. The uniform colour of the hill 
resembles that of light mud, and it is entirely des- 
titute of vegetation. On our right was the crater 
of an extinct volcano. The hill in which this is 
situated, and all the ground contiguous to it, is com- 
posed entirely of ashes, totally unrelieved by any 
green or trace of cultivation; its whole appearance 
suggests the remains of a bonfire piled by the hands 
of giants. In front of us was a beach composed of 
ashy sand and pumice stone; to the right of this we 
saw an abrupt mass, half earth, half rock, from 
which sulphur was formerly obtained in considerable 
quantities. After having landed on the beach, we 
soon struck into the path which led to the top of the 
crater. As it is zig-zag, the ascent is by no means 
difficult. After ten minutes’ walking, the ground 
suddenly sounded hollow, and reverberated strangely 
at every footstep, producing very much the same 
sound as when one treads upon a large sheet of ice. 
This phenomenon became more marked, until we 
passed the ridge of sulphur, where the reverberation 
was louder than in any part of the hill. Before 
reaching the ridge we came upon sulphur of a dirty 
white colour, which became more yellow as we as- 
cended. On attaining the ridge, a strong sulphurous 
smell greeted our nostrils from small crevices, white 
smoke slowly arose ; at our feet was sulphur, bright 
yellow, and now and then almost white. The view 
from this point was magnificent, comprising as it did 
all the islands of the group, the coast of Calabria, 
and the hills around Palermo. Looking inland, we 
saw the huge form of the crater, brown in colour, and 
composed of small stones or scorie, thrown up by 
the irresistible force of the volcano. In tive minutes 
more we stood on the very lip of the crater, which 
resembles a teacup in shape, broad at the top and 
narrowing towards the bottom ; it is upwards of a 
mile in circumference. Far below, as it seemed in 
the very bowels of the earth, we could see yellow 
patches dotted here and there on the mud-coloured 
surface of the ground. 

The smoke at times became so dense that we could 
hardly see one another. From the depths below 
issued a loud rumbling, reminding us of the brawling 
of a distant river as it dashes over the stones and 
boulders in its course. We now commenced the 
descent of the crater, having occupied forty minutes 
in ascending to the summit, and having attained an 
altitude of nine hundred feet. The downward path 
is not unlike the bed of a mounta:n torrent, and in 
some places is very precipitous. On our arrival at 
the foot, the sight which met our eyes was truly 
magnificent. Above us were immense masses of 
sulphur, possessing the most beautiful tints of orange 
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and yellow; the sun shining down now and then | which bubbles up on the beach, close to the water, 


through the white smoke, tinged the already bright’ 
sulphur with its golden rays. From black holes or 
crevices in the sulphur steam poured forth. The 
noise which at the summit seemed mere rumbling, 
had now increased in strength and sounded like the 
hoarse roar of a large fire. 
the high sides of the crater, and then the bright blue 


sky, often shaded by a cloud of smoke. The interior | cerning Lipari. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of the crevices, as far as we could see, was burnt per- | 


fectly black. On the outside was sulphur, resembling, 
were it not for the difference in colour, newly fallen 
snow ; it melts to the touch. The smell of the sul- 
phureous vapour in these places is overpoweringly 
strong. On the ground there was an abundance of 
pumice stone. In one part was a bed of soft rich 
clay. Near this are the ruins of a house which was 
once used by workmen when engaged in digging out 
the sulphur. The crater, which is in a state of con- 
stant activity, is four hundred feet in depth. A stiff 
climb brought us again to the summit, from which 
we were not long in regaining the beach. 

We now visited the buildings of the sulphur works, 
which were not in operation, but where some re- 
markably fine crystals of alum were shown to us. 
The sulphur workers live in the rock before men- 
tioned. Their dwelling places are simply large holes, 
which seem as if they belonged to a giant race of 
rabbits. The smell of the sulphur is said to agree 
with them. Be this as it may, they are, as a rule, 
strong, hardy, athletic, and excellent climbers. We 
were now conducted to a boiling sulphur spring, 





then back to the boat with some of the workmen and 
their ragged children in attendance, who (be it to 
their credit), although living in such holes, and 
clothed in such tatters, never so much as _ said, 
‘‘ Miserabile, signor,”’ in the piteous accents of the 


Above the sulphur were | beggar in sunny Italy. 


In conclusion, I may add a few particulars con- 
The principal exports are grapes, 
cakes of dried raisins, and pumice stone. With the 
latter, Lipari supplies England and France. The 
stone is dug from a mine in the northern part of the 
island. A wine, known by the name of ‘“ Malvasia 
di Lipari,” also forms an article of export. On this 
the inhabitants set great store. It is extremely 
sweet, and has a strong flavour of raisins. The 
Island of Lipari is about twenty-five miles in cir- 
cumference, and is the largest of the group. ‘There 
is communication with the islands by weekly steamer 
from Palermo. The accommodation in the town is of 
the most wretched description, consisting of a few 
miserable locandas or inns. The people have to de- 
pend for their supply of water on the rainfall. Wine 
is often cheaper than water, which fact speaks well 
for the dryness of the climate, pointing as it does to 
the scarcity of rain. The soil is volcanic, and dries 
very quickly. The most comfortable way to visit 
these islands, I need hardly. say, is in a yacht. 
Nevertheless, any one who does not mind ‘“ rough- 
ing it a bit,” living in the town, would be repaid, 
were it only for the climate, by a visit to Lipari. 
A. K. W. 


ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., 


LATE GEOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN FOR SCOTLAND. 


A’ the anniversary meeting of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, in 1871, the Patron’s or Victoria 
Medal was presented to Alexander Keith Johnston for 
his long-continued and successful services in advanc- 
ing geography. The special department in which he 
was distinguished was the preparation of maps and 
atlases, by which the varied phenomena included 
under the common rank of physical geography are 
displayed by means of cartography. Among scien- 
tific men on the Continent, this branch of geography 
had been cultivated, but in his hands great improve- 
ments had been effected, and his works were so suc- 
cessful and so popular that their author deserved the 
high compliment paid to him by Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, ‘You have really introduced the study of 
physical geography to the youth of our country.” 
_ Alexander Keith Johnston was born at Kirkhill, 
in the county of Edinburgh, on the 28th December, 
1804. On the removal of his family into the Scot- 
tish metropolis he was educated at the High School, 
as preparatory to his intended studies in the Univer- 
sity for the medical profession. This intention was 
abandoned for the more congenial study of geography 
and its allied physical sciences: In order to acquire 
a thorough practical knowledge of his favourite pur- 
suit, he was apprenticed to a skilful copper-plate 
engraver. By this means he became a proficient 
in delineating the outlines of maps, which he con- 
tinued to improve up to the day of his death—a 
Working period of not less than forty-two years in 
his favourite pursuits. 





Any one who would take the trouble to open an 
atlas dating so far back, and compare it with the 
latest issue of Johnston’s ‘‘ Royal Atlas,” will see at a 
glance the great stride that has been made in this 
important branch of educational works. But it was 
not merely in the improved technical or artistic 
execution of maps that he wished to excel ; his chief 
aim was to produce in them accurate outlines of 
coasts, rivers, lakes, mountains, and other geographi- 
cal features, based upon surveys undertaken by the 
highest authorities, whose plans and charts were not 
accessible to the general public. His first large work 
was the “ National Atlas,” folio, on which he was 
assiduously engaged for upwards of five years, having 
projected and drawn the greater part of the maps 
(forty-five in number), and written nearly all the 
names they contain with his own hand. This work 
went through many editions, and was considered the 
best of its time. In compiling this work he con- 
sulted many Continental authorities, especially German 
and French; therefore he found it necessary to ac- 
quire a knowledge of these languages, which he soon 
added to his other accomplishments. ‘This enabled 
him to correct the nomenclature of these maps, and to 
avoid errors which hitherto had disfigured the best 
English atlases. 

While prosecuting his researches in foreign fields 
of geographical knowledge, Mr. A. K. Johnston 
was impressed with the excellence of the German 
maps, especially those of Professor Berghaus, of 
Potsdam, wherein the heights of mountains and 
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other features were shown upon a new plan. He 
also read with great interest the writings of Ritter 
and Humboldt, ‘‘the prince of travellers,” upon 
‘‘Physical Geography” and ‘‘Cosmos.”’ At that time— 
some thirty years ago—the subject was quite new in 
this country, and the latter work created great inte- 
rest among our learned associations. Noone became 
more interested in the vast field of inquiry opened up 
than our enthusiastic geographer. He saw, with 
intuitive perception, how the delineation of physical 
geography, by a series of maps and charts, would 
elucidate the natural phenomena of the world more 
readily and comprehensively than any written de- 
scriptions. He learned, also, that Humboldt had 
expressed a desire to see an English physical atias 
constructed in a manner suited to the tastes of the 
British public, and on a scale sufficient to admit of 
entering fully on the details of physical phenomena. 
Accordingly he visited Germany in 1842, collected 
materials for such a work, and made arrangements 
for an extensive correspondence. He also purchased 
the copyright of some of Berghaus’s maps, as a 
basis for the commencement of his work. 

Having the materials collected, he entered upon 
his geographical labours with the utmost enthusiasm. 
He devoted every hour of the day to the most 
laborious researches and calculations, often cancelling 
the labour of weeks, and beginning afresh on a 
better plan. Sometimes, while engaged on the 
more abstruse and technical details, he would ex- 
clude himself for many days from society, in order 
that his train of thought or investigation should not 
le disturbed by ordinary affairs. In this manner he 
devoted five years unremittingly to the elaboration 
of materials previously collected, and to researches 
uecessary for their due arrangement. During that 
period, thirty maps were published, each accom- 
panied with copious letterpress descriptions, either 
original, or written by some eminent person well 
versed in the subject under treatment. In his pre- 
face he modestly introduces his work to the public as 
follows:—‘‘In this atlas it has been attempted to 
present in a graphic form, a concise yet comprehen- 
sive view of the physical geography of the globe, 
embracing under that term its superficial structure, 
the movements of its oceanic and aérial currents, and 
the distribution of organised existence on its surface. 
The importance and utility of this most interesting 
branch of knowledge, and the absence in this coun- 
try of the necessary aids for its study, induced the 
editor to undertake the supply of a felt desideratum, 
by the production of a series of maps and other 
illustrations of natural phenomena, considered in 
their mutual relations and dependences, on a scale 
worthy of the subject, and which, with descriptive 
letterpress, should be in keeping with the rapid pro- 
gress and marked development in every other branch 
of science at the present day.” 

Those only who have studied that splendid atlas 
in all its details can appreciate fully the immense 
labour betowed upon it, and its scientific representa- 
tion of the terraqueous globe. Not only does it dis- 
play the orographical and geological structure of the 
land, and the hydrographical phenomena of the sea, 
hut it furnishes most valuable information about the 
atmosphere in all its meteorological phases. Neither 
ure these features of the maps confined to purely 
scientific demonstrations, but they are applied also 
to agriculture, navigation, and commerce. More- 


vver, an important section of the atlas illustrates the 
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distribution of organic life on land and sea, in all 
latitudes, from the polar regions to the torrid zone, 
and from the lowest depths of the ocean up to the 
highest mountain snow line. Besides the plants and 
lower animals described in this section, and their 
distribution over the earth, there is an ethnographic 
map of the different nations of Europe, traced ac- 
cording to language, religion, and form of govern- 
ment. Even the epidemic and endemic diseases that 
afflict humanity are classified on one of the maps, by 
shades of intensity in those regions where they 
occur, so that they may be consulted as guides to 
healthy countries or otherwise. The researches ot 
geologists are brought to bear upon the physical 
geography of past epochs in the world’s history ; the 
effects of igneous and aqueous action are given with 
a wondrous fidelity. Altogether this work is the 
noblest monument to Keith Johnston’s memory. 

In issuing such an expensive work, the author 
could not find a publisher who shared his enthu- 
siasm, or who would risk so large an outlay as was 
necessarily involved ; consequently, there was nothing 
for it but to proceed on his own resources. These 
included the very complete engraving and geograph- 
ical establishment in Edinburgh of which he was a 
partner along with his elder brother, Sir William 
Johnston, and his younger brother, Mr. Thomas B. 
Johnston. With their able assistance he managed 
to dispose of the first edition, the retail price of 
which was ten guineas a copy. It was so well re- 
ceived that our author was induced to issue a second 
edition, greatly extended, with emendations, which 
was published, in 1856, at twelve guineas. ‘The sale 
of this edition was slower than that of the first: 
nevertheless, 2,500 copies of the work have been 
sold from the beginning, showing that the public 
appreciated its excellence. However, although the 
‘Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena” returned 
the outlay upon it as a publication, it did not afford 
the author any adequate remuneration. Had ths 
same time and energy been spent on work of a less 
purely scientific character, the pecuniary result would 
have been very different. 

Be that as it may, he was in a measure recom- 
pensed for his geographical labours by the flattering 
reviews of his great work in all the leading journals 
at home and abroad, and by the recognition of his 
services in the unsolicited presentation of honorary 
and corresponding fellowships of most of the geo- 
graphical societies of Europe, India, and America. 
As soon as they appeared, the author’s writings and 
plates were made the quarries for books and atlases 
in rapid succession in England and America, many 
with slight changes, some of them directly copied; 
but all at first acknowledged their obligations to the 
author’s works. Before the publication of Keith 
Johnston’s ‘‘ Physical Atlas,” it may be said that the 
study, in its comprehensive sense, formed no part of 
our educational institutions. At the present day, 
and for some time past, physical geography is taught 
in all the better schools of Britain and America; and 
we see no reason why professors should not be ap- 
pointed to teach this attractive and useful study in 
our universities. 

After the production of his great work, it would be 
supposed that our geographer would have rested 
from his arduous labours; but this he could not do. 
His active mind, and the pleasure he felt in geo- 
graphical pursuits, kept him constantly at work, and 
during the remaining twenty years of his life, he 
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issued a number of volumes, maps, and atlases. Our 
limited space precludes us from doing more than 
mentioning a few of the most important works. 
Among these is his ‘Dictionary of Geography, 
Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical,” 





on a new plan. 


It is described as ‘‘ the most com- | 


prehensive, and by far the most accurate work of | 


the kind that has ever appeared;” and has gone 
through ten editions of 1,000 each. In 1851 he 
constructed a Physical Globe of the earth, thirty 
inches in diameter, showing in colours its geology, 
hydrography, meteorology, etc. For this, the first 
Physical Globe ever made, the medal of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 was awarded. 
following he published, for educational purposes, four 
atlases, royal 8vo—namely, general, classical, phy- 
sical, and astronomical—one elementary atlas, and 
an atlas of military geography to accompany Alison’s 
«te 

‘History of Europe.” In 1855 he commenced the 


In the four years | 
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late Prince Consort took a lively interest, requesting 
that proof sheets of all the plates might be submitted 
for his inspection, and approving of its special 
dedication to her Majesty in the most flattering 
terms. 


The next in order of his larger works are a 


series of large library maps, comprising Europe, 
Asia, Africa, North America, South America, and 
Australasia, each in four sheets. 

Besides these elaborate and costly works, Dr. 
Keith Johnston did not overlook the wants of the 
poorer classes in their desire for instruction in geo- 
graphy. Accordingly he reduced some of his most 
popular maps to the lowest possible scale of cost, so 
that they can be sold for sixpence. In this manner 
it has been said ‘‘ that he has done more for popu- 
larising geography in this country than any modern 
geographer. Every one of his publications has been 
a success; he has never asked for nor received aid 
from any quartet, further than the presentation of 


“Royal Atlas of Modern Geography,” in which the | works by fellow-labourers, for which he gave equiva- 
staph) | A 5 3 | 
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lents. Vast sums of money have been expended in 
the construction of these various works, and many 
skilled artists have been, and still are, employed in 
their production ; a single copy of each publication 
would form a large pile, and would cost upwards of 
a hundred pounds.” 

It now remains briefly to notice the public honours 
bestowed upon him for these and other services in 
the cause of science. After the publication of his first 
large folio work, The National Atlas, he was appointed 
to the honorary post of Geographer to the Queen for 
Scotland. He was then admitted a fellow of the 
Rwyal Geographical Society, and in 1850 his writings 
procured him a fellowship in the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. He was also a member of the London 
Geological Society, and the Geographical Societies of 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Russia, America, and Bombay. 
In 1865 the University of Edinburgh conferred on 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. On 
his presentation to the Senatus Academieus, as a 
recipient of the honour, by Professor Muighead, he 
remarked that ‘“‘his (Mr. Johnston’s) skill in carto- 
graphy has made his name a household one in Great 
Britain ; his more recondite labours in physieal geo- 
graphy have gained for him a reputation in that 
department of science that stands unsurpassed, not in 
Britain alone, but in the world.” 

But there was yet another honour in store for him 
to which we have already alluded—one that he 
prized highly, as most in aceordanee with his predi- 
lections and geographical labours. It was resolved 
by the Council of the Royal Geographical Society, 
that at their annual meeting in 1871, Dr. Keith 
Johnston should be presented with the Patron’s or 
Victoria Gold Medal, ‘‘for his long-continued and 
successful services in advancing geography, as 


cially for his merit in carrying out his scheme of 
physical atlases, by which the varied phenomena of 





physical geography are displayed by means of carto- | 


raphy.” The meeting took place on the 22nd of 
lay, in the hall of the University of London; the 


chair being occupied by Sir Bartle Frere, in the | 
unavoidable absence through illness of the President, | 
Sir Roderick Murchison, who was to receive the | 


Founder’s Medal on the same occasion. In present- 
ing the medal to Dr. Keith Johnston, the chairman 
made some appropriate remarks and encomiums, and 
in return he gave a suitable reply, in the course of 
which he said, ‘‘ You are well aware, sir, that work 
in this field must, from the nature of the case, be 
severe and exhaustive, to an extent unknown to those 
who have not engaged in it. But to me geography 
has truly been its own reward. Every step in the 
progress of physical geography appeared to me like 
a new revelation of the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of God in creation, as revealed in the wonderful adap- 
tation of plants, animals, and man to the several 
spheres they were destined to occupy on our beautiful 
globe. . . . I shall treasure this beautiful medal as 
long as life lasts, and shall hand it down to my 
family as an evidence that, in this great Society at 
least, honest, conscientious, and persevering labour 
will never lose its reward.” At the time he uttered 
these words he was labouring under a serious heart 
disease, brought on chiefly by his mental toil. He 
was ordered by his medical advisers to take absolute 
rest, and for this purpose went to Ben Rhydding 
hydropathic establishment in Yorkshire. There he 
rapidly sank under his complaint, and calmly breathed 
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his last on the 10th of July, being at the time in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. His remains were re- 
moved to Edinburgh, and buried in Grange Cemetery. 
From the foregoing it will be readily concluded 
that there was no remarkable personal event in his 
life. His was simply a career of plodding, intellec- 
tual labour, leading to practical usefulness in the 
departments of science and art which he had adopted 
as a profession. Though oppressed with work, he 
was always readily accessible, and prompt to give his 
aid to help a friend or to promote the interests of 
science. A more gentle, unassuming, and thoroughly 
unselfish spirit it would not be easy tofind. His true 
Christian character early recommended him to an 
eldership in the Free Church of Scotland. He was 
honorary secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, and during a tour in Palestine some years 
ago, in company with his friend Dr. Hanna, he de- 
voted part of his time to the establishment of a 
meteorological station at Jerusalem.* We conclude 
by stating that he has left an only son to succeed 
him in his scientific and artistic career, who, from the 
talent he has already shown, bids fair to follow in his 
father’s footsteps. 8. M. 


THIRTY YEARS OF TIE REIGN OF 
VICTORIA. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS BY JOHN TIMBS., 
XIT. 
Tue clearance of the New Courts of Justice site led to 


the removal of the abode of many notable persons ; but 
no part was of greater notoriety than Lower Serle’s 


proved by numerous publications of maps, and espe- | Place, next Temple Bar, formerly called Shire Lane, 


from its dividing the City from the Shire. In the 
time of James 1 it was called Rogue Lane; yet, in 
in 1604, Sir Arthur Atie, secretary to the great Earl 
of Leicester, and attendant on the unfortunate Earl of 
Essex, was buried from here. Here lived Sir John 
Sedley ; and here was born his son, Sir Charles Sedley, 
the dramatic poet, and the witty contemporary of 
Rochester. ‘‘ Near the Globe in Sheer Lane” lived 
Elias Ashmole, the antiquary; and here Antony 
Wood records his having dined with Ashmole. ‘This 
was at the upper end of the Lane, where resided old 
Isaac Bickerstaff, the Zatler, ‘‘the more venerable 
but not the more delightful double of Richard Steele, 
the founder of English periodical literature.” A 
portion of Middle Serle’s Place had to the last its 
picturesque gabled and bayed house-fronts. Here the 
olden fame of the place may be said to have concen- 
trated; for there remained to our time the old 
Trumpet Tavern, where Bickerstaff met his Zatler 
Club, whence he led down the Lane into Fleet 
Street the deputation of Zwaddlers from the country 
to Dick’s Coffee House, as told by Addison and 
Steele, in the “Tatler,” No. 86. Samuel Ireland, who 
died in 1800, left a water-colour drawing of the 
“Trumpet,” engraved in the ‘‘ Monthly Magazine,” 
circa 1823. The house front had been coated with 
cement, but was essentially the same to the last. In 
the old view there is a column on each side of the door- 
way; and on the house, under the first-floor windows, 
was asmall signboard ofa trumpet. Many years since, 
the sign was changed to the Duke of York. This was, 





* Some interesting reminiscences of this journey will be given in the 
** Sunday at Home,” from the pen of his fellow-traveller, 
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probably, one of the oldest licensed houses in the 
metropolis. 

Andrew Marvell, who died in 1678, thus refers to 
the original sign by way of inuendo:—“ Even then, 
at the same time, he sounds another trumpet than 
that in Sheer Lane to horse and hem in his audi- 
tory.” Steele, in No. 132 of the ‘ Tatler,” gives an 
account of the club at the Trumpet, the humour of 
which is circumstantial. The members are smokers 
and old story-tellers, rather easy than shining com- 
panions, and not the less comfortable to Mr. Bicker- 
staff because he finds himself the leading spirit among 
them. He says: ‘‘ The truth of it is, I should think 
nyself unjust to posterity, as well as to the society at 
the Trumpet, of which I am a member, did I not, in 
some part of my writings, give an account of the per- 
sons among whom I have passed a sixth part of my 
time for these past forty years.’”’ Upon Addison’s 
return to England, he found his friend Steele estab- 
lished among the wits, and they were both received 
with great honour at the Trumpet. Its last host took 
great interest in the reputation of his house, and was 
careful of everything connected with the place. He 
restored the signboard (a modelled trumpet) to the 
house, in its original place, and obtained the consent 
of the magistrates to the change. In removing the 
front, when the fascia-boards (shown in Ireland’s 
view) were taken away, the arched heads of the three 
lower windows (also shown by Ireland) remained ; 
and when the thick coating of colour was removed 
from the front, the correct name of the place, altered 
in 1845, was seen to be Serle’s Place, and not 
Lower Serle’s Place, which commenced with the 
adjoining house. The paved court running down to 
Temple Bar is mentioned by way of simile; and the 
inimitable ‘‘ Vision of Justice” was engendered in 
the classic mind of Addison whilst he was passing 
from here to Lincoln’s Inn Fields and back, it being 
the first paper (No. 100 of the ‘‘ Tatler”) specially 
dated by the author from ‘‘Sheer Lane.” It may 
be added that the spot which Addison thus made 
classic ground was hereafter to be devoted to the 
administration of justice, thus passing from the vision 
to the reality. 

The Kit-Kat Club is generally considered to have 
originated at the Trumpet; but Ned Ward, in his 
“Secret History of Clubs,” maintains the maker of 
mutton-pies to have lived at the sign of the Cat and 
Fiddle, in Gray’s Inn Lane, whence he removed to 
the Fountain Tavern in the Strand. 

The Kit-Kat Club is, however, understood to have 
been formed at an obscure house in Shire Lane, about 
1700, consisting of thirty-nine distinguished noble- 
men and gentlemen, zealously attached to the House 
of Hanover. The club is said to have been named 
from Christopher Kat, at whose house it was held, and 
who was famous for his mutton-pies, which formed a 
standing dish at the club-suppers. But, in the 
“Spectator,” No. 9, the name is said to have been 
taken, not from the maker of the pie, but from the 
pie itself. Thus, in a prologue to a comedy of 1700 :— 


‘© A Kit-Kat is a supper for a lord ;” 


and Dr. King, in his ‘‘ Art of Cookery ” :— 
“Immortal made, as Kit-Kat by his pies.” 

Next, of Ned Ward’s derivation. The club had its 
toasting-glasses, on which were engraved verses in 
Praise of certain ladies, reigning toasts, which gave 
tise to the well-known epigram :— 





‘* Whence deathless Kit-Kat took his name 
Few critics can unriddle ; 
Some say from pastrycook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle. 
From no trim beaux its name it boasts, 
Grey statesmen or green wits, 
From this pell-mell pack of toasts 
Of old Cats and young Kits.” —Arbuthnot (2). 
Charles Dartineuf was the intimate friend and 
associate of Swift, Steele, and Addison, and a mem- 
ber of the Kit-Kat Club. He was not only famous 
as an epicure, but as a punster. He is also said to 
have been a contributor to the ‘“ Tatler,” though 
his papers cannot now be ascertained. Pope, in his 
** Epistles,” has :— 
‘*Fach mortal has his pleasure, none deny— 
Scarsdale his bottle, Darty his Ham Pie, 
* * * * * 


Hard task to suit the palate of such guests, 
When Oldfield loves what Dartineuf detests.” 


Lord Lyttelton has a dialogue in the ‘ Shades” 
between Dartineuf and Apicius, on good eating, in 
which ham pie is stated to have been the favourite of 
the former. Darty died in 1787, and is stated to 
have left the receipt for his favourite pie with an old 
lady, who transferred it to Dr. Kitchiner. 

To Serle’s Place, on Theodore Hook’s ‘‘arrest under 
the exchequer writ” (August, 1823), he was taken 
to the dwelling and spunging-house of the sheriffs’ 
officer, his captor, by name Mr. Hemp. ‘The writer 
describes the lane as ‘‘a vile, squalid place, noisy 
and noxious, apparently almost inaccessible either to 
air or light, swarming with a population of thief- 
catchers, gin-sellers, and worse.” ‘This was scarcely 
applicable to any but the lower portion of Shire Lane, 
and not to the part where Hook was shut up. Here 
he kept himself steadily at work in the mornings, 
and his few intimates commonly gathered round him 
in the evening. Dr. William Maginn is mentioned 
as a daily, or rather nightly visitor, through Hook’s 
Diary for many months. Hook had been taken 
under arrest for a crown debt of £12,000, the 
amount of his defalcation in the Mauritius case. 
He was locked up here from August, 1823, until the 
following Easter, when he left, after a banquet, for 
which he improvised a ballad, in the chorus not 
sparing himself. ‘ It is remarkable,” says one account 
of this affair, ‘in how many cases a great weight of 
misery, instead of pressing a man down, incites him to 
greater efforts. Here was Mr. Hook, the delight of 
dinner-tables and drawing-rooms, confined in a house 
in which air and light were almost unknown luxurivs ; 
yet, in this wretched place, the editor of the ‘John 
Bull’ was not only at his usual work, but projecting 
more.” Hook was afterwards removed to the Rules 
of the King’s Bench. 

From being the resort of ‘‘a set of wits, in reality 
the patriots that saved Britain,” a lane of squalid 
houses is a sad falling-off—yet such was the Shire 
Lane of our time. We have heard related a fow ter- 
rible tales of this sad place. In the times of the old 
parish watch, upon a winter-night, when a thick coat 
of snow concealed the grime of the murky alley, a dis- 
sipated man strayed into one of its vile haunts; there 
an altercation ensued with the owner of the house ; in 
a fiendish struggle the luckless victim was thrown 
down a long flight of stairs, and was taken up at the 
end almost lifeless! How to dispose of the body was 
a small matter for the stronger man, who, waiting for 
the interval of the watchman’s drowsy cry, with some 
help carried the body a few doors up the Lane, and 
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placed it against a neighbour’s door by the pin-head 
of a single oil-lamp. Here the corpse was found by 
the guardian of the night, and conveyed away. Next 
morning there was some stir in the Lane, and suspi- 
cion hovered about, not knowing where to alight 
among so many nestling-places of vice ‘and crime. 
The inquest followed without pointing to the perpe- 
trator. But, many years after, in the vaulted room 
of a metropolitan debtors’ prison, the door of which 
stood open, there was overheard a volley of recrimi- 
nation between two men of desperate character, who 
were caged here for their least offences. From their 
fierce contention was gathered the outline of this 
terrible story of the dark deeds of Shire Lane. 


Let me here gather together a few miscellaneous 
notes of interest. 

The passion for enterprise and adventure is the 
shoal upon which high hopes are constantly being 
wrecked. I remember, some forty years since, a 
merchant of London who inherited a princely fortune, 
which he embarked in speculations of almost astound- 
ing magnitude. He was a large-minded and gene- 
rous man, and among other instances of his liberality 
was his aid to scientific explorations, in acknowledg- 
ment of which he received an honorary fellowship 
of the Royal Society. He published upon political 
economy and monetary questions; and with that 
fatality which often attends those who aspire to 
public business, our merchant, in some measure, out- 
ventured his own. Before the problematic economy 
of vast steamships had been settled, he invested 
largely in this class of speculation. He was rather 
athirst for fresh fields than for the gold itself; and, 
with this view, he and his family ceded to a chartered 
company a group of islands discovered some years 
previously through their enterprise, and which 
the Government had granted them in consideration 
of their services in more recent discoveries of the 
Southern Continent. It was then resolved to colonise 
the islands as the head station of the Southern 
Whale-fishery, our merchant receiving the appoint- 
ment of lieutenant-governor. Troops of friends and 
well-wishers attended the leave-taking; the voyage 
out was fair and auspicious; and the governor and 
his little staff planted their bare emblem of authority 
upon the islands. The scheme was reasonable, for 
whale-fishing was rife in the neighbouring seas, and 
sperm-whales came even into the anchorage. The 
country is luxuriantly wooded, the flowering plants 
abound, and the climate is mild, temperate, and 
salubrious. But the fishery failed, and the horizon 
soon grew dark with gathering clouds of discontent 
among the colonists; and there arose cabals, the 
usual consequence of defeated hopes: as success 
brightly colours all things in life, so failures darken 
them. After many months of suffering from indig- 
nities heaped upon him by exasperated adventurers, 
and the confusion which follows such mischances, the 
governor’s brief authority was respected only by two 
individuals among six score colonists. Such heartless 
desertion in a land upon whose storm-beaten shores 
human foot had rarely set, would have made many a 
stout heart quail. Not so our almost friendless re- 
presentative of authority; and at length the many 
closed their cruel indignities by determining that he 
should leave the islands by the first ship that should 
touch there. This stern resolve was carried into 
effect; and our merchant-prince, solitary in all re- 


spects save hope, returned to the home which he had | 
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left amid a choir of aspirations. He memorialised 
the Government for redress, and besought Parliament 
men to assert his wrongs; but the only result was 
the usual official coldness and disinclination to inter- 
fere in troublesome matters, although the enterprise 
was at the commencement fully recognised by the 
colonial authorities at home. 

This is a painful story of a few years’ misadventure 
and wrecked fortune, and ingratitude to a man whose 
honour and integrity, in the face of misfortune, 
should at least have shielded him from insult. Yet 
how forcibly does it illustrate the perils which s0 
often beset the restless spirit ! 


In occasional visits to Reigate, I remember often 
to have seen the venerable Baron Maseres, who re- 
sided there, in a fine old brick mansion about midway 
between the church and the town. In 1773 he was 
appointed Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, which 
office he held till his death in 1824, at Reigate, in the 
ninety-third year of his age. He had never en- 
ployed a physician, and he used to go one day in 
every week without dinner, eating only a round of 
dry toast at tea. His remains rest in a vault in the 
churchyard towards the north-east, upon the tomb 
over which Dr. Fellowes has inscribed an epitaph in 
elegant Latinity, terminating thus :—‘‘ Vale, vir 
optime! amice, vale, carissime; et siqua rerum 
humanarum tibi sit adhue conscientia, monumentum 
quod in tui memoriam, tui etiam in mortuis obser- 
vantissimus Robertus Fellowes ponendum curavit, 
solita benevolenti’ tuearis.”’ 

Baron Maseres (as he was usually called) has left 
behind him a celebrity arising partly from his own 
writings, and partly from the munificence with which 
he devoted a part of his income to reprinting such 
works as he thought useful, either in illustration of 
mathematical history, or of his own country. These 
were the objects of his private studies, and a pecu- 
liarity of his mathematical views tinctured the whole 
of his writings, as well as his selection of works to be 
reprinted. He was a man of rare equanimity of mind 
and temper: I have known him to invite mathema- 
ticians in a station less exalted than his own, to join 
in mathematical recreations and studies. Yet he 
was a rigid disciplinarian. One fine morning a 
stalwart anti-Newtonian, properly accredited, pre- 
sented himself to Baron Maseres in the library of his 
mansion at Reigate. ‘‘I am come to talk over my 
favourite subject,” he said (it was to overturn the 
universe!) ‘I am happy to see you,” replied the 
baron; ‘but before we commence, I must ask you 
if you consider yourself proficient in mathematics?” 
The anti-Newtonian was dumbfounded. “Then,” 
rejoined the baron, ‘‘it would be unprofitable for us 
to begin ;” and he passed to a more congenial topic. 

On Sundays the learned baron, bent with age, 
might be seen advancing up the choir of Reigate 
Church, for he wasa strict Churchman, and he testified 
his sincerity by bequeathing an endowment for an 
afternoon sermon to be preached on Sundays, with 
this proviso, that in case of non-observance of the 
bequest, the endowment should be given in bread to 
the poor. 


The power of sleeping at will is a desideratum of 
our overworked age. Some five-and-twenty years 
ago there lived in Regent Street Mr. Gardner, 4 
practitioner of this healing art, of which gentle Mrs. 
Hofland, the writer of many excellent books for 
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young persons, said, ‘‘If there be help in the hypno- 
jogist, let us seek it earnestly and gratefully ; for 
he promises that nothing less than violent fever or 
acute pain shall prevent us from enjoying refresh- 
ing sleep, and they are legitimate murderers of the 
innocent sleep, not less than the conscience of 
Macbeth. Sincere sympathy and, I trust, true 
philanthropy, alone suggest that the art in question 
should be examined and applied, and that a gentle- 
man who was kindly received by the savans at New- 
castle (at the meeting of the British Association) 
should be properly appreciated by us.” This allur- 
ing system of producing sleep was, however, lost to 
us. In the spring of 1842 Mr. Gardner was found 
dead in his bed. He had been taken ill a few 
days before, but had so far recovered as to be 
able to attend to his professional duties. Dr. Burke 
gave it as his opinion that death was produced by a 
deficiency of vital power in the brain. Mr. Gardner 
was a native of Ireland. Those only to whom his 
mystery was unfolded by the professor himself can 
judge of the effect produced, as they were invariably 
enjoined to secrecy. 


What strange matters are recorded in the corners | 
of newspapers! In February, 1843, there died, at 
the age of eighty-six, a remarkable person, whose 
eccentric success had become a matter of interest. 
John Thompson was a native of St. Giles’s, where his 
father was a greengrocer. The boy on carrying a 
salad to the house of an undertaker in the neigh- 
bourhood attracted attention by his ready and active 
manner, and the undertaker took him as an errand- | 
boy; then he became assistant, and next married | 
his master’s daughter, thus obtaining property. 
This was his star¢ in life, by enabling him to com- | 
mence business as an auctioneer and brewer’s valuer, | 
by which he amassed considerable wealth. As he | 
advanced in years he sought retirement, and on a spot 
just below Hampstead Church built for himself, 
without plan or order, Frognal Priory, an assem- 
blage of grotesque structures, but without any right 
road to it, which he had to purchase at a great price. | 
Thence Thompson often went to town in his chariot | 
to collect curiosities for his house, and he might be | 
seen pottering about among the curiosity-shops. As 
Horace Walpole cheapened Dickey Bateman’s chairs | 
at half-a-crown apiece for Strawberry Hill, so John 
Thompson collected his items for Frognal Priory, 
and these, for a time, he delighted to show to any re- 
spectable person who rang at his gate. He was 
designated ‘‘ Corner Memory,” from his having, for a 
bet, drawn a plan of St. Giles’s from memory, at 
three sittings, specifying every coach-turning, stable- 
yard, and public pump, and likewise the corner-shop 
of every street. He possessed a most mechanical 
memory; and he could, by reading a newspaper 
overnight, repeat the whole of it next morning. He 
gained notoriety by presenting to the Queen a carved 
bedstead, reputed once to have belonged to Cardinal 
Wolsey. With this he sent some other ancient furni- 
ture to Windsor Castle. 

To bide the time is often the means, though slow, of 
reaping success in life. Late in the last century a 





printseller settled in a leading street of the artistic 
locality of Soho. During the first six weeks he kept 
shop his receipts were not more than as many pence ; 
nevertheless, he was civil and obliging to all callers 
and inquirers, to whom, in the printselling business, 
customers bear a very small proportion. This obliging 
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disposition was our printseller’s main investment, 
and his shop grew to be the resort of collectors of all 
grades, from the rich duke to the hard-working 
engraver. He became wealthy, and died, bequeathing 
to his family a considerable fortune, and one of the 
finest stocks of prints in the metropolis. 

Among the empiric arts of gaining notorioty, that 
by engraved portraits has led to some curious re- 
sults. When the late John Harrison Curtis, the 
aurist, came to town to seek his fortune, he had his 
portrait engraved in large, handsome style, and 
offered the same to be published by the printseller 
named in the above paragraph. He demurred, as 
the original was unknown, but recommended Curtis 
to leave his prints at the leading print-shops “on sale 
or return.”” The sudden appearance in the shop- 
windows of a large portrait of the great unknown 
led to the question, ‘‘ Who is this Mr. Curtis?” 
Such repeated inquiries laid the foundation of his 
fortune, and led to his living in good style for many 
years in Soho Square, and numbering royalty and 
nobility among his patients. But he outlived his 
professional reputation, and died in reduced circum- 
stances. 





COAL FAMINE AND FUEL WASTE. 


ProstEM:—To consume without limit a material 
only to be got within limits, not exhausting the 
material. Solution, impossible—proposition, absurd. 
We have here before us the coal question, under 
its most discomforting aspect. No more coal is 
forming, yet we not only go on using it, but its use 
extends in an alarmingly increasing ratio. To what 
end shall we come if the world lasts long enough ? 
This sort of question must always have presented 
itself to those who troubled themselves to think 


, about it at all; but not until lately has the subject 


given folks any practical concern. So long as a 
probability existed that the world’s available coal 
supply would last for some enormously long period, 


| even provident people, not unmindful of the interests 


of those who might come after them, could not have 
been expected to be very solicitous about the affair ; 
but circumstances alter cases, and the coal case is 
one. So long as the only application of coal was to 
domestic purposes—for heating and cooking—the 
means of supply might practically be looked upon as 
indefinite; and such for a long series of years was 
the only application to which coal was put. The dis- 
covery that iron might be extracted from its ore by 
coal instead of wood supplied the first great draw on 
the world’s coal resources. It was a great draw, but 
it sinks into insignificance when compared with the 
expenditure of coal for steam-engines, which, coming 
into use towards the end of the last century, have 
gone on increasing in number and power to an extent 
that makes the question ‘‘ How long coal will last?” 
one no longer of sole interest to merely specula- 
tive people, but to strictly practical minds. 

Estimates as to the duration of British coal have 
so frequently been made, and have differed amongst 
themselves so much, that some people have come to 
conclude that no faith can be put in the forecast. 
We have already glanced at this subject in our 
papers on the Midland collieries. As, however, 
Sir William Armstrong observes in his address to 
the British Association, in 1863, the cause of dis- 
accordance is not any important disagreement as to 
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the available quantity of coal, but from the enormous 
difference in the rate of consumption at various dates 
when estimates were made, and ditferent views as to 
probable increase of consumption. 

Speaking in 1863, Sir William Armstrong said 
that the quantity of coal yearly worked from British 
mines had been almost trebled during the last twenty 
years, and had probably increased tenfold since the 
commencement of the present century. So great an 
increase was never contemplated, and having taken 
place it has necessarily disturbed previous calculations 
as to the period of endurance of supply for British 
coal. Whether the present rate of consumption will 
be maintained, or whether the rate will go on increas- 
ing, is of course more than any man can confidently 
predict. On the one hand, the last forty years has 
witnessed the development of two enormous causes of 
coal destruction, they being steam navigation and 
steam railway transit. On the other hand, it may 
be that other equal causes may originate and be 
developed, such, for example, as new branches of 
manufacture needing coal as fuel. At the end of 
1861, the quantity of coal raised in the United King- 
dom had reached the enormous total of eighty-six 
millions of tons, and the average annual increase of 
the eight preceding years amounted to two and three- 
fourths million tons. Now it is not reasonably to be 
expected that the demand in future for coal will be 
less than the past demand. In estimating, then, the 
duration of any coal bed, the most favourable condi- 
tion of persistence to be assumed for it is the present 
—the status quo. Far more consistent with proba- 
bility is it to presume that the annual demand will 
increase as in past years it has increased. However, 
whether on the one assumption or the other, it is 
abundantly evident that the belief of British coal 
being so plentiful that it might be practically con- 
sidered illimitable, must be abandoned. The period 
of exhaustion, so far from being incalculable, is a 
matter of too easy calculation—at least, this is the 
opinion of some thoroughly practical men, and not 
least among them Sir William Armstrong. Ho, 
carrying on his works at Newcastle, has most closely 
investigated the north of England coal measures. 
“Tf,” says Sir William Armstrong, ‘‘ we assume 
four thousand feet as the greatest depth at which 
mining operations are possible, and then reject all 
seams less than two feet thick, the available coal 
remaining in these islands has been calculated at 
about eighty thousand millions of tons, which, sup- 
posing the present rate of consumption to be main- 
tained, would be exhausted in nine hundred and 
thirty years; but with a continued yearly increase of 
two and three-quarter millions of tons, would only 
last two hundred and twelve years.” Long before 
complete exhaustion, England will have ceased to be 
a coal-producing country on an extensive scale. The 
great question, as Sir William Armstrong pertinently 
remarked, is not how long our British coal will 
endure before absolute exhaustion is effected, but 
how long will those particular coal seams last which 
yield coal of a quality and at a price to enable this 
country to maintain her present supremacy in manu- 
facturing industry. As to the north-country coal beds 
with which Sir William Armstrong is most familiar, 
he made nine years ago the startling announcement 
that even at the present rate of working, the principal 
seams will be exhausted at the expiration of two 
hundred years (from 1863, let us remember, not from 
1872); and if consumption goes on increasing at the 
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present rate, then at the end of ninety-two years from 
now, in the year 1964, to speak precisely, coals will 
have to be carried to Newcastle, if Newcastle folks 
persist in burning coal. Reviewing the whole ques. 
tion, the conclusion seems but too probable that at 
some date not so very great, as greatness of time is 
measured by history, Britain will have to import ail 
the coal she needs, as Holland, Denmark, Portugal, 
and certain other nations do now. 

Import, but whence ?—is any other country so high 
in coal endowment as Great Britain? The term en- 
dowed raises consideration on three things—quality, 
convenience, quantity. As to. quality, it is not too 
much to affirm that the best sort of British coal is ex. 
celled by the coal of no country, and equalled by the 
coal of few countries. As to the second—convenience, 
here again the conditions of British coal-fields surpass 
those of every other country. Of what use is a thing 
if possessing it one cannot get at it, or having got 
at it, one is unable to carry it away? Coal being 
a bulky, heavy material, may, and sometimes does, 
occur in places so inaccessible, that the difficulties 
attendant on its winning and transport make it 
practically almost devoid of value. The coal beds of 
China furnish a good illustration. Our rather too 
exclusive friends, the Celestials, are well supplied 
with coals geologically speaking. ‘There the coals 
are under the earth ; the problem is to win them, and 
when won to transport them. So imperfectly are 
both achieved that Englishmen living at Hankov, 
pretty far into the middle of China, import all the 
coal they need from Britain, at a cost of about six 
= the ton; and as to the Chinese themselves, it 

as been shown in one of the recent consular reports, 
that owing to difficulties of inland transport, the 
radius of coal supply for a Chinese coal mine hardly 
extends to a distance of thirty miles. Little wonder 
too, when the only means of coal transport seem to be 
wheelbarrows. If north-country and Welsh coal had 
to be trundled up to London in wheelbarrows, in- 
stead of in ships and railroad trucks, what would be 
the cost of it, 1 wonder? We need not go so far as 
China, however, for the illustration of a country 
having coal of its own in abundance, but still obliged 
to import coal. Spain and France supply cases in 
point very much nearer home. Great Britain is s0 
compact, the most inland part at so comparatively 
small a distance from the ocean—that greatest high- 
way of nations—that wherever coal might have oc- 
curred within our islands it could not have occurred 
inconveniently. But in point of fact British coal is 
found to exist in spots of greatest possible convenience. 
Coal is wanted for iron smelting ; fire-clay is wanted to 
construct the smelting-furnaces with. Well, what do 
we in the coal regions of Staffordshire find? We 
find iron ore, coal, and fire-clay occurring so com- 
pletely together, that all three are extracted from one 
and the same shaft. Then as to convenience of 
transport, we find that our stores of north-country 
coal occur in close proximity to the sea, and the 
Welsh coal beds, considered as to transport, are 
hardly less conveniently situated. With truth, then, 
may it be said that as to conveniency, no coal-pro- 
ducing country is on a par, or nearly on a par, with 
Great Britain. But when we come to reflect on the 
third condition—quantity, many countries are better 
off than ourselves. For example, the coal measures 
of the United States of America are greater in extent 
than our own; which means, I suppose, that some 
day all those branches of industry which depend 02 
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furnace heat and large coal fires will be carried on 
more profitably by our transatlantic cousins than by 
ourselves. The prospect is not exactly what one 
could wish, but it seems inevitable. It is possible 
that new beds of coal may be discovered which may 
alter present conditions, but they cannot do much 
more than postpone this result. 

To the British householder, however, it is not the 
industrial and manufacturing aspect of coal that gives 
most concern. What concerns him nearest, most 
personally, is the cooking of his victuals and the 
warming of his rooms, a question which the present 
high price of coals suggests in disagreeable promi- 
nence. It is calculated that, taking one with another, 
the domestic coal consumption of these islands is 
equivalent to an annual consumption of one ton per 
head per annum; so assuming the population of 
Great Britain and Ireland to be thirty-one millions, 
that is the number of tons of coal consumed yearly in 
our houses. ‘‘ Of a little take a little,” is an old and 
accredited nursery admonition to young human indi- 
viduals who may seem inclined to help themselves in 
over profusion. The command is sometimes followed 
up by the apophthegm, “ Wilful waste makes woful 
want.” Now it isthe opinion of not mere speculatists, 
but of hard-headed practical people, that engineers, 
manufacturers, householders, one and all, use coal 
with unnecessary extravagance, not getting the work 
out of it which they might under more rational 
arrangements. When we come to consider that 
all smoke represents fuel gone to waste, we at once 
can furm some idea of the magnitude of this waste. 

Manufacturers, engineers, and domestic people 
are all alike to blame, but the latter in a much 
greater degree than the two former. Engineers, 
using steam-engines, have brought the economy of 
coal into proportions which seem marvellous by com- 
parison with what we see in our domestic households. 
Steam-engine engineers expect that one pound of | 
coal, by its combustion, shall convert into steam—in | 
other words, bord away—ten pounds of water; and if 
the very best modern steam-engines be alone consi- 
dered, the economy is even greater than this. Can 
economy further go? is apt to be the exclamation of 
surprise of Paterfamilias, having Jane, the cook, in 
his eye when he hears this announcement made. 
Whether it can or not is a question which engineers 
and steam-engine makers propound to themselves, 
well knowing that if the actual heat developed from 
one pound of coal were to be all utilised, it would 
effect the evaporation, the boiling away of not ten, 
but just one hundred pounds of water. One of the 
most beautiful scientific discoveries of this century is 
known as the “correlation of forces.” Thus, if we 
start with the force heat, measuring it by degrees, 
that amount of heat may be changed into electricity, 
not an indefinite but a precise amount, capable of 
being reduced into the corresponding definite amount 
of heat again, and similarly either into motion. It is 
known that each Fahrenheit’s degree of temperature 
in a pound of water is equivalent to a weight of seven 
hundred and seventy-two pounds lifted one foot high. 
Engineers consider that even their very best arrange- 
ments only enable them to utilise about one-tenth of 
this force. If in a modern steam-engine a pound of 
coal boils away ten pounds of water, developing’ a 
force capable of raising a weight of one thousand 
pounds one foot high, they are not discontented, 
though strenuously bending their minds to achieve 
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A pound of coal! Let Jane, the cook, ideally 
grasp the quantity—realise it, by what she may be 
pleased to call her intelligence. It is a quantity 
that might just fill a breakfast-cup, heaped mea- 
sure. What could she do with it, what work could 
she get out of it? Positively none at all. In any 
ordinary kitchen fireplace, a quarter of a hundred 
weight, just eight-and-twenty pounds of coal,‘ is 
about the smallest quantity she would condescend 
to deal with, and even that in her hands would 
achieve but a small amount of work. She might boil 
with it your matutinal egg, your bachelor tea-kettle, 
or frizzle your matutinal rasher. A slice of bread 
she would hardly guarantee to toast with that eight- 
and-twenty pounds of coal; she would tell you a 
toasting fire must be a clear fire, that the original 
coal must burn clear, and a little more coal must be 
added. But when the time for dinner preparations 
comes about, when your joint has to be spitted and 
your vegetables potted, then shall you see domestic 
waste of coal in all its time-honoured profusion. It 
is in vain we talk of quantities; now cook must 
throw on as much coal as ever she pleases. 

But we will not be unreasonable. The fault does not 
altogether lie with those who make the fires. Some- 
thing of it—the greater part—is referable to those who 
devised the fireplace—the burning arrangement; 
and here we are unfortunately brought to the conclu- 
sion that no open fireplace can ever be rendered 
so economical as a closed fireplace, a stove. No 
stove, I grant it—trembling as 1 do grant it—is com- 
petent to roast a joint in the highest perfection of 
which it is capable. Folks, however, on whom the 
coal famine presses most hardly, must not be fastidi- 
ous about roast joints. They had better accustom 
themselves to put up with baked joints, remembering 
a saying of Marmontel, that when one has not what 
he likes, he had better learn to like what he has. I 
am of opinion, too, that under proper arrangements, 
a baked joint may be served at table in nearly as 
good a condition as a roast joint. Private ovens 
do not cook as well as they might be made to cook. 
The great result to be aimed at is the establishment 
of a draught through the oven whilst baking is going 
on. Such an arrangement would be most easy, yet 
I have never seenitmade. We do not want our joint 
sodden by a vapourous atmosphere. If roasted before ° 
the fire it cannot be sodden; if baked in an oven 
having no draught, it must. 

I have said that little scope for fuel economisation 
is possible in an open fireplace, but thence it does not 
follow that every closed fireplace—every stove—must 
be economical. Very much the reverse. Some stoves, 
especially English stoves, appear to be constructed in 
defiance of all economical indications. Their end and 
aim seems to be to secure conditions for giving out 
the maximum of generated heat, and keeping in the 
minimum. In buying a stove see that the actual fire- 
place is small and well bounded with brick or fire-clay. 
See that arrangements are provided for easily clean- 
ing out the flues, and mind that if you use coal as 
fuel they must be cleaned out daily, or else your stove 
will not burn satisfactorily. Ifcoke be the fuel used 
the flues keep clean much longer, and coke properly 
used is better than coal. It must not, however, 
be shovelled in as obtained, in large pieces, but 
should be broken into pieces not larger than an egg. 
There is some little difficulty in lighting a stove with 
coke alone ; for that purpose a little coal is desirable. 
Far better still than either coke or coal, is a mixture 
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of coal and clay, equal parts mixed and used wet. 
This is the fuel used for stoves in Western Germany, 
where coal is considerably dearer than here, but 
where the outlay for fuel, owing to the practice de- 
scribed, is very trifling. 

As regards the universal waste of fuel, it has been 
estimated that by a vigorous effort ‘“‘we might in ten 
years’ time halve the consumption per household, 
and do that not only without inflicting any discom- 
fort or depriving the householder of any gratification, 
but with an absolute addition to warmth and an in- 
crease of cleanliness, a benefit to health, and a saving 
of expense.” 

It will be seen in this paper I have let our sitting- 
room chimneys alone. Open fireplaces we have, open 
fireplaces we shall keep, until the coal famine presses 
more severely than at present. That open fireplaces 
are very uneconomical no one doubts, but they are 
elegant and cozey. They, moreover, are associated 
with some of our dearest recollections, and have been 
celebrated in many strains of our national poetry. 
Their greatest claim to regard is the claim of efficient 
ventilation, which, whatever may be alleged against 
them as “bad” calorificants, they amply secure. 
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AMERICAN PErits AND Horgs.—‘ With universal suffrage 
in America, the greatest peril they had to dread was the univer- 
sal ignorance and corruption and degradation of drunkenness. 
It was a matter of life and death with them there whether 
sobriety prevailed or not. In America the overwhelming 
majority of Presbyterian ministers were practical total abstainers. 
He was present yesterday for seven hours at the discussion on 
union, and when he saw the sagacious argumentation and the 
intense fervour of the intellectual power displayed, he could not 
help thinking that had those great mental activities a broader 
area to work upon, so much time would not be spent upon union 
matters. If on had a large continent to work upon, they 
would find a constantly enlarging catholicity ; for it was a fact 
that God made Scotchmen larger than he made Scotland. He 
could wish nothing better for them. The hope of America lay 
in her free schools, which were among the most republican of 
their institutions. There the rich and the poor mingled to- 
gether side by side. In the public schools they had God's 
glorious Word read at the opening exercise. That was done by 
order of the Government. The National Government did not 
make laws of that kind, for that was left to the Legislative 
Councils of the separate States. The people had felt that it was 
a duty they owed to God to have His Word read in this way.”— 
Rev. Dr. Cuyler of Brooklyn’s Speech before the Free Church 
General Assembly at Edinburgh. 


THE Cuarr or Sr. Perer.—Although it is said that a tradi- 
tion descending from the apostolic times existed in the Church 
of a chair used by St. Peter as Bishop of Rome, yet it does not 
appear that any actual chair was brought forward as the identical 
one, and honoured as such, until the sixteenth century. This 
first chair which was dignified as that of St. Peter, was, it 
appears, of ivory, said to have been a Roman curule chair, and 
claimed to have belonged to one in whose house Peter was said 
tohave lodged. But when Pope Clement viii, whose pontificate 
commenced in 1592, proposed to exalt this chair into an object 
of veneration, Baronius, himself a cardinal and historian of the 
Church, caused him to observe that the carvings upon it repre- 
sented the twelve labours of Hercules, which rendered it unfit 
to be set up as the episcopal chair of the great Apostle. <A 
second chair, selected from the depository of relics, and made 
of wood, was therefore adopted in its place, and served for sixty 
years as an object of veneration and worship. When Alexander 
Vul, whose pontificate began in 1655, employed Bernini to 
prepare the tribune of St. Peter to receive the chair of the 
Apostle, as we now see it, a new difficulty occurred with regard 
to the then sanctified chair. It was discovered to be in the 
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Gothic style, consequently belonging to a date much later than 
the apostolic days. The Pope was sorely puzzled ; the old 
ivory chair was rejected on account of its mythological carvings, 
and this second chair carried. too evidently its own date with it 
to be safely used. Again the depository of relics was resorted to, 
and a chair selected of dignified size and style, which had becn 
brought from the East by the Crusaders. Against this chai: 
not a single objection certainly could exist. Bernini was 
ordered to encase it in bronze, and in 1666 it was exalted to its 
present elevation, supported by the fathers of the Church, as 
we have said. The following year that Pope died, and the chair 
maintained its unquestioned character till the beginning of the 
present century, when, Lady Morgan tells us, in her work on 
Italy, that the French being then in possession of Rome, were 
tempted by their sacrilegious curiosity, which overcame all 
obstacles, to examine this famous chair. Accordingly they drew 
it from its case of bronze, and to their surprise discovered upon 
it an Arabic inscription in these words: ‘‘ There is only one God 
and Mahomet is his prophet.”—M. H. 

Ministers’ Faminizs.—We often hear from certain people 
that the children of ministers are seldom found walking in the 
footsteps of their parents, in fact are worse than other children, 
and this is used as an argument by the infidel against the 
common faith. One of our ministers, the Rev. Asa Bullard, has 
taken the trouble to refute this saying, and after careful inves- 
tigation he finds in 448 ministers’ and deacons’ families in Mas. 
sachusetts and Connecticut, 2,101 children above fifteen years of 
age ; and of these, he says, 1,414 are professedly religious ; 93 
are in the ministry, or preparing for it; and only 34 are dissi- 
pated, and he believes that what he has found true of these two 
States is also true of all the States in the Union.—American 
Correspondent of the Weekly Review. 

Morats oF ScreNcE.—The discoveries of modern science 
by their comprehensiveness afford a key to enable us better to 
conceive the mighty scheme of Providence ; the coherence of 
the different parts, the harmony of the whole, the adaptation of 
means to an end, afford additional proofs of the unity of the 
design, and of the wisdom, power, and goodness of its Great 
Author. Let us suppose one of the sages of antiquity, or one 
of the early Fathers—Socrates or St. Chrysostom—tracing out 
or trying to draw the plans of Omnipotence. How scanty and 
imperfect would have been their materials, how unconscious 
they would have been of all the manifestations of the Deity 
displayed in the solar system ; how ignorant of the wonders of 
chymical and mechanical science, and of their applicability to 
the wants of man ; how ignorant of the geography and of the 
various conditions of this globe itself ; how totally unacquainted 
with all the secrets of antecedent states of the earth which 
geology dimly and imperfectly reveals to us; how difficult for 
them to have proved the vast capabilities of man, or his steady 
progress to a higher grade in the scale of the creation, which 
his acquirements during between two and three thousand years 
have proved! Even Paley, writing so near our own times 
that he is almost a contemporary, wanted the proofs in favour 
of his principles of natural theology which these later times 
would have afforded. It is as if some great and glorious land- 
scape (we will say the first view of Switzerland and the Alps 
from the descent of the Jura above Gex) was gradually revealed 
to the traveller by the dispersion of the morning mists. First. 
he would catch the rich and varied landscape at his feet, then 
gradually the bright, crystal reflection of the Lake of Geneva ; 
slowly and imperceptibly would he discern the grand and 
picturesque forms of the lower ranges of the mountains o! 
Savoy ; and lastly, scarce believing his eyes, scarcely crediting 
that the giant glittering masses piercing the skies belonged 
really to this earth, he would gaze upon the sublime spectacle 
of Mont Blanc and the highest range of the Alps. Thus we ol 
the nineteenth century have unveiled before us much of that 
mighty scheme which earlier generations could never have 
suspected. We are enabled, in some degree, to measure its 
grandeur, its immensity, and, above all, its unity. We must 
feel convinced that to astronomy, geology, and the whole circle 
of the sciences—from those which can by microscopic power 
scrutinize the minutest object in terrestrial economy to those 
laws which embrace the universe—the same stamp of Ommni- 
potence is affixed. We may gain additional ground for the 
belief that the human mind, which has been so cherished and 
favoured by its Divine Creator, may find additional confirma- 
tion of those hopes which He has given us, that our living 
participation in this great scheme does not end here, but that 
we shall be sharers in the destinies of that immortal creatiop 
of which it is given to us at this advanced stage of our progress 
to know so large a portion.—‘‘Astronomy and Geology 
Compared.” By Lord Ormathwaite, 








